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UNI\a:RSlTY SUNMER SCHOOLS. 

By Jambs C. Egbert. / 


CoiriT!»Ts. -Origin of thf nimmer ■ehool-CiMtflostioti of summer sehoob-Recistretion-Uncthof 
srssioit-'Financial condurt and fees— Salaries of professors and selection of staff— Administrmtioo 
aod siudite— RecreationatWork — Appreciation of summer schools. 


During the past 25 years a very Significant change has taken 
place in the attitude of those in control of educational institutidiiB 
toward the so-called summer season — specifically the knonths of * 
July and August — as deserving a place in the academic year or 
calendar: . * • 

Formerly the extreme heat so common in many parte of the 
country was regarded as sufficient interference with study to justify 
the' suspension of the activities familiar to other periods of the year. 
Beyond this there certainly • existed a prevalent and widespread 
opinion that both pupils and teachers needed the relaxation which 
an interruption of academic duties furnished, and that this period 
♦ should cover the two months of the warm season. In all probability 
this custom arose from* the fact that the summer months were the 
busy time for the countryside and a period wh^n young people were 
^ needed on the farm. The wii^ter could readily be given over to 
educational work. * 

ORIGIN or THE SUlOfER SCHOOL. 

The recognition of the summer season for educational purposes 
may be traced .to the organization of summer schools not directly 
connected with collegiate^ institutions. The summer schools at? 
Chauta ^u a and at Marthas Vineyard, although combining recrea- 
fional mih educational exercises, were largdy ixistrumental in pro- 
aucing*a change in opinion as to the usefuln^ and feasibility of the 
flummpr for educational activity. Gradually the fact of the loss of 
valuable time due to ah. extended vacation period^became clear te 
the eager student who was finding the years of collegiate study too 
numerous in view o#*The necessity of beginning one’s chosen career - 
at ^-.earlier period* Jny like manner students> especially teachers 
busily engaged during the winter on remunerative employment, 
came to -regard the summer season as the time for study, of which 
they Were deprived at other seasons of the year. This is the story 
of the origin of the summer school. \ 
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It is interesting to note that the universitres were the first to see 
the importance of the use of the summer season as indicated by the 
experience of what to* may term the “recreational summer school.” 
Harvard University was pi^bably the pioneer, for the courses 
offered by Dean Shaler were th^ first collegiate instruction assigned 
to the summer eoason. OthW universities, notably ColuinWs 
University, soon after established summer courses, an 4 , exceeding 
Harvard in the liberality of recognition of such courses as giving 
credit for the degrees, early made their summer instruction «m integral 
part of the work of the 3*ear. ^ 

The idea, therefore, has had an evej-increasing acceptance in the 
universities of the country. It has spread'more slowly, however, to 
other educational institutions, such aa normal schools and (U her 
institutions under public control. Nevertheless, there b a gpneral 
acceptance of thoi(^ca, and the custom may now bo said to bo preva- 
lent, espccialH" in the more important institutions,, of learning. 
.This is not true, however, of the secondary and elementary schools, 
as the practice varies widely in different" communities. .It is most 
unusual to find the graded schools following a \^’inter program in 
the summer. One important reason for this is the eagerness of 
teachers to ent^r the uhiversity summer schools from which they 
would be excluded if their own graded schools were open as usual 
during this season. 

^The severity of summer weather docs not permit school exercises 
which are familiar to the o^her seasons# In consequence, wherever 
elementary schools are open the program is very brief and the 
character less serious than is the custom at other times of the year. 
The modified program is appropriate for those sumnjer pbblic schools. 






CLASSinCAT^pN OF SUBIMER SCHOpLS. 

When we attempt to classify summer schools we find groat diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, we mky follow the^ usual classification of 
university and collegiate institutions, norrriHl sch9ols, schools Inde- 
pendent of established educational inst^utions, and finally the 
secondary and elementary schools .which furnish education at public 
expense. . Of these I have already referred to the graded and second- 
ary schools. The so-oallcd “independent schools “ frequently offer 
.summer ^ssions but only when there is a special demand and when 
this demand will furnish means for the rolaintenance of the school or 
for profit. Many preparatory schools are open in the summer so as 
to meet the needs of students who hope to pass entrance examink: 
tions in the falf. Normal schools in' some States supported at 
public expense are open in summer, especially where^ the teachefi 
need farther professional instriiction and . are unable to attend 
universities or to find in them the courses whjeh they need. 
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Wo shall confine ourselves in this paper to a consideration of the 
educational activity in the summer of the universities and colleges. 

Although* the theory of summer instruction as appropriate 4 md . 
advantageous for universities and colleges* is so. widely accepted, 
neverthe^s, the practice has not be<*ome universal. Some of our 
,bfet-known colleges do not open their doOrs to the summer student. 
Among these w^nay mention Yale, l*rinccton, Vassar, BroETijvShd. 
many others. dose their doors after'commencement, not to ' 

open them- until the fall term begins. 'I'his is the old<time view of** 
the period, wlicn colleges tfre to be active. It is true- that Tale tried 
the, experiment for three years and then resolvech to ubaudon the 
undertaking.' . - 

It is intorcMing to note, however, that a number of the most con- 
servative colleges are establishing in the summer courses of lectures 
and forms of in^tniptioh which Ure not familiar to the winter student. 
Williams College conducted in the summer of 1921 a series of con- 
ferences gn goye^ineiit in wliich a nutnber of distinguished scholars 
and publicists took part. This experiment will be repeated in the 
summer of 1922. The conferences in general were ope^^ to the public 
although the round tables for more intimate discussions were re- 
stricted to registered members. It is understood that the ^pense 
does not fall upon the college but is** met by the generosity of a pri- 
vate individual. Amherst Allege has been interested in the summer 
in the Amherst School for Workers.^ This is an endeavor to -bring 
the industrial worker into close contact with thi college. Atym 
Mawrin like manner is conducting in the summer classes for work- 
ing women clearly with the samp intention which is responsible for 
the courses at Amherst. Tlius these institutions are turning to the 
use of the summer season although as there is |ippai»ntly no 
thouglrt of giving regular courses similar to those of the academic* 
year. , . 

The reasons for hesitation nn the part of many colleges in con- 
tinuing their academic year into the summer are not very difficult 
to discover. There exists a natural anxiety as to the possibility or 
meeting the expense of, such an experiment for the trustees, of. these • 
iMtitutions do not look with equ^imity upon increasing the finan- . 
cial burdens of the academic ^ear by losses incurred* during the, 
BOinmer. This is a perfecUj reasonable ground for hesitation , as 
&e tuition fees obtained in'the smaller colleges would with dj^culty, • 
if at all, be made to cover the overhead expense ^andthe^t of 
instruction. The larger universities can draw to thW halls an unu- 
nal number of students and by the means of numbm ewe" for the * 
mpefise of suipmer instruction ^though in iQany cases the over- 
md 'charges must be iU(||^rom the general university income. 
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^ Again there are many ooUeges located in sections where'the weather 
is especially severe and debilitating. We must acknowledge . that 
students wiH avoid those places where the heat becomes well-ni^ 
unendurable and thcretore interfere with their routine of study and. 
attendance on lectures. Students do not shun in the winter countiy 
towns which are frequently overwhelmcil by the snows and rigbra 
of the season but wiU avoid the same localities* whicfi are made 
, uncomfortable by the heat of summer. 

This general dnpression that the debilitating character of the. 
weather would mterfere with the amount of study the student co\ild 
undertake not only prevented the rapid development of suifimer 
schools but produced imwillingness on the part of the university 
authorities to recognize this period of study as worthy of academic 
credit. As the number qf summer schools increased, this opinion 
changed and universities of standing accept credits obtained in sum- 
mer terms, both of thieir own and of institutions in which they have 
confidence, in the same manner as during the academic year. We ^ 
can appreciate best the position whic]f summer schools have secured 
in university work when we note the readiness with which credit is 
granted, especially for the master’s degree and at times for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 


REOISTRATIOK. ^ 


The registration in these summer schools has been steadily in- 
creasing and in some instances has reached remarkable proportions. 
Thus, in 1921,. Columbia reported 11,809: Chicago, 6,458; California, 
with its southern branch, 6,l76; and Wisconsin, 4,5^. These are 
the largest and are. followed by Cornell with 2,739. should ex- 
pect to find Columbia and California on ^is list as being the largeet 
imiversities in th^ountry. 

In the summer of 1917, because of the war, the summer schools 
uniformly experienced a large diminution in numbers. This will be' 
seen in the table given below. In certaib special instances the num- 
bers were maintained or increased by the acceptance and enrollment 
of students who were preparing for seivice in the Army or Navy., 
This interruption in the growth of numbers was r<‘"*‘'‘'!ed by some 
with solicitude. Nevertheless, in the summer after the close of the 
war there was an immediate return to pre-war conditions and the 
yearly record showed' increases as before^ 

In November, 1917, tha administrative officers of summer schodb 
meeting at t)ie University of Michigan established an informal oiganit 
zation entitled, '^The Association of Summer Session DirectoiB.'' 
The invitation had been extended to all universities offering graduate 
oouzses. m the summer. ^At thia first meetiiig thevfollowing insti 
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tatioiw were represented: Boston UiUTonjity, Columbia Univeisity. I 
^raell Umversity, Dartmouth CoU^^Harrard Universitv,- Indiana ■ 
University, Iowa State College, New York University, Northwestern 
Unrtereity, Ohio State University, Syracuse University, Univereity 
of California, University of Chicago, University of Colorado, Uni- - 
'versity,of lUipois, University of Kansas, University of , Michigan. 
Umve^ity of Minnesota, University of Missouri, University of Mon- 
t^a, University of Alabama, University of Pennsylvimia, Univewiiy 
of >^ashlngton, and the University of Wisconsin. This list is given 
M ^ to indicate the principal institutions holding summer schools 
in the year 1917. 


The following table indicia tes the enrollment 'of 1917, and 
1921 of universities and colleges whjch sent representatives to the 
mcrtings,of the association. 



Regarding these ipstitutioas as represepting the summer Q/>h ^l a 
of the country, we may say at once that the important outstanding 
fact of the summer session of to-day is its accepted r^arity aTa 
part of umversity work. Ip fact, these schools have become iPtc^al 
^ ^ the aton(}ed academic year of univereity and opUegiato 
Mucation m the country. They form an added* term. Thus there 

acad^c year which brings it close to 
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NotMfith«Undinfr those facta, there are mativ inhefvnt> difforonoei 
0 in the form, organization, ami conduct of thc|||p sohoofswhich vary 
amon^c theniselvea more widely than the parent institmions of wliich 
they form a part. 

The lirat diifercsncc is that of length of period of the session or terra. 
In this Yariation in the length of the session we can see picturoil the 
different theoriea as to the character of the summer instnietion. 
There are three types: First^ the sliort intensiYe course with daily 
instruction and restricted prognuns; second, a similar plan, but com-, 
bined with an attempt at approximation to the calendar of the 
academic ^vear; and finally, a s<"^sion nrningtHl as a complete term, 
equivalent to those of the winter season os oppost'd to that of the 
summer. 

In a list of 18 universities; 0 have a G-w^ek session, 3 have 8, 1 has 
9, 1 has 11, and 1 has 8J weeks for the general session and 11 for 
education and law. Another h*fs 10 weeks for law, S for general 
courses, and 6 for mc<lical courses. Two have two sertioris of *the 
summer. Of these, 1 has G weeks in tlie Grst section and 5 in the 
second; the other has Gweeks in each section respectively, * 

FINANCIAL CONDUCT AND FEES. 

TWiiMncial (^on^ of summer schools is a matter of peculiar 
west to the hoards of tnisti'c-s and regents who are responsible for 
the matiagcm^t of the funds and who are always anxious in the face 
of possible dipcits. 

In a group of 22 universities and colleges, 9 have Summer schools 
which are self-supporting, while 13 are not. , Of the former only 2 are 
State universities, while of the latter 2 are private institutions. In 
other words, private institutions must hesitate t<^establish summer 
ookopls wUcb ^d Jio. their Gnahcial difficulties. JSdato un|\'crsitira, 
on the other hand, regard the matter im 4 utolally Cerent light, for 
legialatures are called upon to supply^unds for thejsummer as for 
other parts of the academic year. In ti^ latter ease, although a fee is 
usually charged, it is purposely kept at a' low figure, as ihcro is no 
endeavor to make the school self-supporting. On the other handN^ 
endowed institutions must arrange their summer expense and obtain 
suitable income so as to accomplish this result or there i^ust^be 
'rehance on the genwal budget.' Practice varies in the matter of 
oYeihead charges ^of the summer. Some universities chaige this 
expense as a whole against the general budget of tlie university— 
others prorate the expense and endeavor to meet this amount from the 
income of the fees of this season. One university, endeavoring 4o 
reach oh equitable adjustment^ compares the expenses of overhe^ 
of the six weeks of the Hummer school with those of the following six 
weeks when no dasses lure held* The difference is chaiged against 
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rammer ^ount. The largest ineiitulioiw naturally show /he largest 
amounts in the budgets assigned to the sujnmer term, although the 
size of the institution is not alwa^'s a determining factor, Takin<^ the ' 
figures of 1919 we note tliat of 17 universities the budgets run from 
J9.500 t<? $132,000. Nine finished Uie sea.sQn with a deficit running 
from $(300 to $27 ,00Q. The remainder ahoa' a Ijalanco from $1 ,000 to 
$7S,000. In preparing a budget careful consideration is given to the 
income side of. the account «*ich ilepends upon tlie system of tuition 
fiH's and to tho method of compensatfon for instruction. There is no 

normahiniform system in the assigning of tuition fhe«. .Mere; again 

the custom seems to follow the line of division beta »on the State and 
/ private institutions. Of 23 universities. 16 have flat fees which are 
V sniiill in State universities, $.5 to $25, but much larger m endowed 
\jnsUtiitions, $40 to $60. Only 6 set their fees on the ba.sis of the unit 
ihich vanes from $.5 to $10 and in one inslaheo is $16. One university 
charges $3 for a single comsc. Eight follow the custom and atlopt ' 
the aiiioiints of tlie academic year. These arc. however, on the unit 
basis. In some instances a definite university oc overhead fee is 
ciiargcil. The whole tendency is Upward an incretoed fee, following in 
this re.spect the action of universities in the past few years in raising 
Uieir fees for Uie winter terfns. Jn fact the summer fees are basVd on.’ 
the same principlo.as controls during tho acadeihie^year. - , 

VVo may illuslrate the variation in foes bV referring to certain instf- ‘ 
tmioiis which have important summer schools. Thus Columbia 
chaiws $8 per point s^ith a ijhiversily fee of $6. Cornell has' a 
flat fee of $40. Harvard has a flat fee of $25. Syracuse charges $5 
point. On tlie other hand, thi University of California has a > 
Hat fee of $26; Uie University of Illinois, $12; the University of Kan- 
sas, $10 for State residents, $15 for nonresidents; tho Uni'vereity of ‘ 
MiMugan the flat fee of $30, with special courses costing from $30 to ' 
feUce Wisconsin has a rate of $3 per week as|a 


SALAHIES OF PROFE8SOR.S AND SELECTION OF STAFF. 

The question of salaries is very important in the conduct of these 
schools m the summer. Even at this time, when the value of summer 
work IS generally recpgniaed, it w'ould be exceedingly difficult to 
t^tsin from trustees the permission to continue and mainUin them if 
^ salaries were increased in such a manner as td cause a slirious 
deficit. In the eairly history of this movement tho salaries wore not 
la proportion to those offered in the r^lar academic courses. They 
were m comparison quite small, but the amount of 'service required 
was like^ kept in proportion less than the normal. There is much 
TWety in the different unive/faities as to the system and schedule of 
waries. A favorite met|;iod is to iletennine the summer «aarv 
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U> offer a percebtage of U(e salary of the year. The'reeult i8^the i»»m^ 

/ as a nde, for the grade thus ultimately determines the salary. A cer- 
amount of freedom is claimed by tjiose who' control summer 
sessions in the ssslgnment. of dompensaUon, particularly 'for thoss 
members of the staff called from other institutions. It iacustomsiy’ 
to regulate the salaries of those from other colleges on the system of 
• rank held by the inst?uctor in his home institutibn, but this is not 
umformly observed. In studying this quesfioh of salaries, illustra- 
tions will again be helpful. Columbia assigns'one-suth of the" annual 
salary. Hence a' professor receives||^ 1,000; an associate professor, 
$750; an assistant professor, $500; an instructor, $336; and an assist- 
ant, $165. Harvard sets aside one-twelfth of the annual salary for 
one course, one^&venth'f or two coursep. Indiana gi ves 1 7 per cent of 
the annual salary; the University. of Kansas, one-sixth, ■with a maxi- 
nium of $500; the University of Michigan, determining from rank, 
gives $850'to $900 to those of the rank of p'rofessorf $675 to associate 
professors; $550 to assistant ^^rofesfois, and $425 to ipstruc^is 
Syracuse gives 14 per cent of t^e annual salary, with $360^ a maxi- 
mum for professors. Wisconsin gives 15 per cent of the annual salary,' 
with $600 as the maximum' for the professorial positions. California • 
. varies the amounts according to raiik and institution from whi^ the 
instructore come.. The salary of.a professor may range from $7TO to 
$4(W; that of an associate professor from $600 to $3M;'that of an 
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icailcmic service for which the annual aalaiy is paid gives officere of 

imlruction Uie opportunity to accept inviUtions for summer service 
elsi>where. y * . ' 

Other uni verities -selAct one-half or one-third of The force from 
outside, M they regard the summer as ap unusually favorable time 
when viaiti^ professors may become part of the staff. The Uni- 
voi^ty of California follows a custom which is now well known' and 
calk instructors from outside iu own walls. Th^ is' much' to ^ 
said in favor of this custom. Persistent and c^inuous service in 
one institution has objections wUch are generalfy mcognia^d. and 
the arran^ment made by some institutions for the oxchanm* of pro- 
fessors IS intended to obviate the difficulGes which ate iiiliereni in 
an uninterrupted term of servi^e.yf^suramcr couiees offer an 
«trao^ary opportunity for this^Kange which is so desirahie. The 
mutual acquamtance of scliolam and teachers has been increased bv 
this mterchange in summer service. Again, some institujfions use 
lliw Umo for testmg those whom they are considering as po^ible per- 
manent accessions tq their staff. t v 

V 

ADMIMISTJUTIOS'aND STUDIES. 

• In the matter of admiliistfation. the origin of the niimer term 
•qd Its early isolation uid identity as a school or sepi^le depart- 
inent have determined the form which this has assumed. The admin-* 
wrativc head is a deart or director, Who is given definite control under 
tile prwident. In a number of instances the director has the cMist-* 
snre of a commrttec or administrative board of which J>e is a memU^r 
or chairman. Tlie director or dean is giveiv in some indtancm ex- 
traordinary power under the president and is recognised as a most ’ 
important administrator, being a member ex officio of the highest 
umversity b«>dic«. ills functyns are to arran^ through the depart- 
iflenta all delails as to^instructmg force, to prepare the budget and 
p an of study.and to se|ect the courses offered. He is responsible for 
all pubhcations.and dhnouncements, and for th* distribution of the 
»nie. He preseijto the annual budget of the summer term to the 
^tees or regents, and is in every, way the suprerai administrative 
head of this-part of the univeniity work. The administration of the 
summer school is, therefore, very simple and does /not call for an v 

being tile committee or 
adminutrative bgard, which is a sjimies of cabinet tor the summer 
mcutive. , e w . ^ 

Pmi^y, the range of studies and of cotitsea iiutimmer schools is a 
lubj^t of peci^. mtereat and weight. Priliiarily there b evidently 
TO intention ^ ^ Mow the freahman year ito the general counes in 
Hie hberal vtt and sciences. Nevertheless, many universities, offer 
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C0UT869 in such sub]6ctj|[ as English, mathematics, ^La^n, and certaih< 
modern languages—Xjrenhan, French, and Spanisk^-which are pre^^ 
liminary to the freshman year and may even be classed as beginners' 
^wurses. These are not intended as a substitute for secondary school 
work, but are^ used _by mature students and those who desire to com- 
plete an imperfect preparatory career# There is a distinct endeavor 
to prevent the summer schools in imiversities from, becoming normal . 
schools^ although a large proportion of the student body consists of 
teachers of. every grade and department. The summer is regarded 
as the time when teachers .may come in contact with the subject 
matter in the. college curriculum, and also with the more advanced 
treatment of subjects which belong to their own profession. It is for 
this reason that much attention is given to courses for graduate 
.. students, although it is frequently held that a summer session of 6 
weeks does not give opportunity for individual Investigation and 
research work. Notwitlistariding this opinion, laboratory courses 
restricted in number and intensive in character can be distinctly 
valuable in the way of. research. The continued and gromng interest 
in graduate work in the universities in the summer and the general 
recognition which it is now receiving are clear, evidence of its value. 

In general, summer courses of instruction are devoted principally to 
the liberal arts and sciences and to location. Commercial courses 
h%ve ah important place, and in a few institutions engineering and 
architecture are offered. Graduate courses are given in many of the 
larger summer schools at times sot aside in separate departments or 
given in general with liberal arts courses. 

' Students in the summer very often seek this time for transfer to 
institutions differ^t from those to which they owe first allegiance. 
HehCe the geographical distribution is an interesting study. In 
certaiu largo city universities, such as Chicago, Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania, the student body comes from all the States of the Union 
an(Tf»om many foreign countries. State universities, however, as a " 
rule serve the constituency of the' State to which they belong. The 
exceptions among the State universities are California, Michigan, and 
Wwconsin., which have students from many other States and from 
fore^ign countries. 

The principle of extension cliass^ given at a distance from the 
parent university does not enter into summer instruction. Never- 
theless, engineering camps and biological stations are often estab^ 
lished at appropriate places. In some instances these are placed 
.lUider the administration of the summen school. In other cases 
where , they are not under such supervision they form sp^ial depiurU 
ments under, general university control* * r 
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TOth the desire to make summer instruction popular and to induce 
studente m a perfectly reasonable way to use this time of year for 
study, officers in chaige of summer schools have felt that it was 
appropriate -to give entertainments, concerts, and plays for which 
the Mason IS particularly adapted. These exercises not only mve 

suitable relaxation but prevent the interference by other outside 
influenoes which particularly in a great city serve to distract the 
•attention of those who are unfamiliar with their surroundings and 
the allurements associated therewith. In an endeavor to check any 
unfortunate tendency from the giving of these plays and entertoin- 
ments, those in chaige have insistcd.upon the intellectual character 
of these exercises. Hence lectures of a more popular type, recitals, 
and concerts have been employed for this purpose. Excursions- 
which are announced in many summer school circulars are likewise 1 
due to the opportunity. which ihe summer season offers for such 
attrective variation in the usual program. In this season, particu- 
larly in th9 laiger cities, opportunity 's afforded to study economic 
md social problems through excursions and visits to factories, philan- 
thropic institutions, and places of historic interest. These bmng of ' 
an educational character have been regarded as of considerabir^^ue 
both as intellectual exercises and recreational activities. Naturally 
no interference with class exercises is allowed, but these excursions 
Me treated as supplementary to the ordinary courses of instruction. 

The same restraint is observed in regard to purely social events, which 
seem particularly desired by students, of the summer season. In aU 
these entertainmente, excursions, and social events we see the sub- 
stitute for the extra curricular activity which has so large a parl in 
the academic year. Of cour^ athletic' contests and exercises kre ' 
quite uncommon in the summer. The advantage of this is so fully 
appreciated that other extra curricular activity will not be allowed 
to interrupt the studious habits of the students of the summer term 


APPRECIATION OP SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

#■ . 

Summer schools and summer sessions form, therefore, a distinct 
pwt of umveraity organizati(m in this countiy. We can see in their 
origin, which we m^ regard as a mark of progress in the development 
of university education', the working of the forces which have tend ed 
to shorten tlm, period hitherto devojed to cultural studies and also 
M a concomitant idea the employing pf the entire year by bi pW 
uisbtuUons of leaniii^» These; same forces are responsible for the 
^uhar sys^ of yearly activity on an alternate term basis, as at 
thicago, and for the combined courses which, as at Columbia, enable 
^ student to count as one of his collegiate ytm the first year devot^ 
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to professional study. A reiy olerer substitute for the suxnme^tenn 
of a length similar to that of the winter seasoii wras found in the short 
term of six or eight weeks and the -limited and intensive program 
which gives the student daily contact with the instructor and daily 
. recitation and lecture hours. This short intensive summer term is 
responsible for the theory which many now hold that our collegiate^ 
study would be much more thorough and the results more Satisfactory 
were the intensive restricted plan i^d in the normal college year. 
At cdl events the deleterious eflbcts which are attributed to the 
elective system, which, enables a student to form heterogeneous 
combinations, would be avoided by the system now employed in the 
schools which have rfiort terms with intensive restrict^ programs. 

As has been shown above, summer study is largely confined to the 
(purses which form part of the liberal arts and sciences as given in 
the usual collegiate career. Professional schools in many universities 
have not as yet afforded opportunity for study in the summer. The 
professional schools of education are an exception. They have the 
largest number of students, exceeding in many instances the enroll- 
ment in the arts and sciences. Law schools are offering courses which 
count for their degrees, and in some institutions schools of medicine 
and dentistry are following the example of the schools of law. Short 
courses for practitioners in medicine and dentistry are fotmd in some 
instances in the early summer and even in the usual summer term, 
although serious difficulties are encountered in the conduct of medical 
schools in warm weather, particularly in the dissecting rooi^ of the 
department of anatomy. 

Not^thstanding the hesitatipn which is showm by some professional 
schools and accepting the objections which are presented by the col- • 
leges largely influenced by ^tradition, the development of summer 
educational work has been ikeh as to indicate that it is not improbable 
that colleges in general will feel the necessity of adopting some form \ 
of summer term. The idleness of valuable educational plants and 
eqriipment and the need of making shorter the traditional collegiate 
career are influences which will certainly press in the direction of the 
summer term. It is probable that this will not duplicate the terms 
of the . winter season in arran^ment and classification of studies. 
The mstitution itself, however, will not be completely abandoned by 
instructors and students as at present, blit will serve a' useful purpose 
throi^hout the year in the wiiy off accomplishing the object for which 
it exists. The summer school belongs to the modem dhys and its 
organization and existence have brought many suggestions pro- 
gressive ideas into the conduct of university and collogiaie education. 
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